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produce beneficial results in society. 

Had Pope contented himself with 
holding up to satire the vices of the 
men, whom he had injured, or laugh- 
ed at their foibles, it would have 
been Well : but with indiscriminate 
rage he has depicted them in unmix- 
ed deformity. To serve the cause 
of society, he should have' satirized 
the vices ; but to serve and gratify 
his own malice, he has satirized the 
individual. 

Let this not be considered an at- 
tack on his merits as a poet : these 
rank deservedly high. Butitisonly 
just to point to the irritability, and, 
we may add, the malignity of his 
disposition, when offended, that we 
may, as much as may be, rescue the 
characters of the satirized from the 
injury done them by unsparing a- 
buse — an injury proportioned to. the 
fame of the inflicter. It is possible 
to write satire, and not raise enemies. 
It is practicable to point the shaft 
against the vices of mankind, and 
not tip the point in gall. Cowper 
has done thus ; and yet how highly 
reverenced is he for his amiable dis- 
positions. Had Pope done thus, 
this attempt to rectify opinion con- 
cerning him had never been con- 
ceived. 

Warden. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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OVID 1U.USTBATED. 

( VID, in his Metamorphoses, de- 
scribes Phocis as separating At* 
from Bceotia. His words are, 

« Separat Aomot Actxis Phocis ab arvis." 

This line embarrassed me for a lonfg 
time ; for it implies, that Phocis ex- 
tended between those two countries. 
Hut all the maps of Greece I have 
seen, place Phocis so far to the north 
ci Bceotia, that it could not possibly 



interfere,, as Ovid describes. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that the ap* 
parent inconsistency has not been, 
noticed by any commentator, at 
least by any that I have seen. 

By good fortune I have lately had 
access to Strabo, and he solves the 
difficulty very satisfactorily. 

In lib. 5th, article Phocis, he says, 
" After Bceotia and Archomenus is 
Phocis ; it formerly stretched north- 
ward along Bceotia, from sea to sea." 
(viz. from the Cresscean to the Eu- 
boean sea, thus running between 
Bceotia and Attica.) "Phocis rtovfr 
no longer extends to the Eubceati 
sea." 

Oba. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

OS MUSIC. 

MUSIC is universally admitted to 
be one of the most elegant, 
pure, and sublime sciences. It is 
also admitted to be one of the most 
innocent and delightful amusements. 
As a science, the theory of it is sim- 
ple, and easily understood ; and a 
tolerable knowledge of it may, with- 
out much difficulty, be acquired by 
the meanest capacity. But in the 
practice, notwithstanding thousands 
make the attempt, few indeed pr6ve 
successful : very few possess that 
firmness, patience, and perseverance, 
which is so indispensably necessary 
to enable them to arrive at any toler- 
able degree of perfection, in this in- 
genious and difficult art. 

To those who possess taste, know- 
ledge, and execution, the three 
grand requisites in this science, the 
practice of music must very material- 
ly contribute towards increasing 
their enjoyments, arid adding to 
their stock of happiness in this life. 
They possess the means of gratify-, 
ing their taste; indulging their na- 
tural inclination ; and entertaining, 
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in the most innocent and delightful 
■Manner, all those- with whom tbey 
are connected. 

Few sciences can boast of such an- 
tiquity as music. The harmony 
arising from concordant sounds was 
early understood, and early admired ; 
and the astonishing effects it was ca- 
pable of producing, was very early 
discovered. In the early ages of 
Greece, the poets sang the praises 
of Orpheus ; who, according to the fa- 
bles of that age, by the melody of sweet 
sounds, charmed and transported all 
nature; melted rocks, and stones; sub- 
dued the ferocity of savage monsters; 
and even moved with compassion 
the frozen and relentless heart of 
Ptuto ; thereby recovering his be- 
loved Euridice, from the shades of 
the infernal regions. The royal 
musician of Israel also seemed con- 
scious of the wonderful effects music 
Wa$ capable of producing. In high 
a,~nd lofty strains, he celebrated the 

f raises of the God of Israel, and 
ipd led the sacred flame of devotion 
in his own breast, and in those of 
his audience. In the humble capa- 
city of a shepherd, he made the 
Sins and valleys resound with the 
liiusic 'of his harp ; and when after- 
wards elevated lo the high and exalt- 
ed station of King of Israel, music 
was still his delight ; music still ma- 
terially contributed towards increas- 
ing and promoting his happiness. 

The refined and exquisite pleasure 
which we enjoy, on listening to de- 
licious strains of music, seems pe- 
culiar to our own species. It seems 
to impart no pleasure to the infe- 
rior order of animals. The novelty 
of the sound may excite a momentary 
surprise ; any discordant sounds 
trill produce a similar effect: but to 
discover any symptoms of pleasure 
«r satisfaction, produced by music, 
it impossible. Music, then, posses- 
ses no charms for the brute crea- 
tion; but is one of those delicate, 



pure, and refined pleasures, of which 
they are destitute of the enjoyment, 
and which is peculiar to the human 
race. 

It is worthy of observation 
that numbers of the human species, 
in this respect, approach very near, 
and are very little superior to the 
brute creation. These prodigies of 
nature can listen to the most sweet 
and melting strains of music, with- 
out one muscle of their face being 
discomposed ; and without betraying 
the smallest emotion. What an 
astonishing miracle of dullness and 
stupidity is here ? AH the ingenuity 
and reasoning of philosophers have 
failed in satisfactorily accounting for 
it. It still remains one of the hidden 
mysteries of nature. Our immortal 
poet Shakespear, has even insinuat- 
ed, that this extraordinary want of 
sensibility, is characteristic of moral 
depravity. 

....." He that is not moved 

By the concord of sweet sounds ; him trust 

not, 
Nature has formed him for the blackest 

deeds." 

As an amusement, music is un- 
questionably one of the most innocent 
and rational. Every country advan- 
ced in civilization, is distinguished 
for admiring and cultivating this 
sublime art. It may be enjoyed, 
without -occasioning any serious in- 
jury to the pocket, the "constitution, 
or reputation ; and candour must ac- 
knowledge, that time spent in this 
manner is not totally lost, for music 
contributes, in a veTy considerable 
degree, to refine and polish the 
manners ; to calm and quiet the fu- 
rious and outrageous passions of the 
soul ; and to soften and improve the 
heart, rendering it susceptible of 
the most refined and delicate im- 
pressions, which either strike us with 
seen t awe and seriousness, or trans- 
fix us in rapture and extacy. 
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These extraordinary effects, pro- 
duced by music, furnish a strong and 
weighty argument) of our superiority 
to the brute creation. That their 
nature and ours are completely dif- 
ferent. That we axe possessed of Souls; 
and that pleasure of a pure, refined, 
and spiritual nature, infinitely su- 
perior to the low, beastly, and sen- 
sual gratifications of animals, and 
epicures, are capable of affording an 
infinitely superior happiness. 

The study of music should be 
diligently recommended to the young. 
It may prove the, happy means of 
preserving them from temptation ; 
of restraining, them from the ensnar- 
ing and contaminating paths of vice ; 
and preventing an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with the world from blunt- 
ing the fine feelings of the soul, and 
reducing them to the degrading state 
of mere animals, intent on the pur- 
suit and acquisition of worldly gaio.. 
The love of music may, perhaps, be 
productive of another very important 
advantage. It may induce a con- 
siderable number of young men, 
who now devote their leisure hours 
to the destructive pleasures of the 
tavern, the bagnio, or the gaming 
table; to relinquish so sinful, so de- 
grading, and so ruinous a course, 
and to spend those leisure hours in a 
less expensive, and certainly a much 
more innocent, rational, and de- 
lightful a manner. 

In the country, where the youth 
possess less frequent opportunities 
of cultivating a friendly intercourse 
with each other, than in large towns, 
music should certainly be prized as 
of inestimable value. The hours of 
rest and leisure would no longer, 
bang as a heavy burden on their 
hands ; their fancy and imagination 
would no longer be racked, to con- 
trive expedients to pass those gloomy 
tedious hours ; nor would their steps 
so often involuntary lead towards 
the alehou.se,, that scene of low de« 



bauchery ; bufe each would, be* pro- 
vided with aq, infallible antidote for 
the- horrors of idleness.; and the 
enlivening sounds of a violin, or the 
soft tones of a flute, ,wguld contribute 
towards increasing domestic felicity, 
qnd inspire cheerfulness and con- 
tentment in every peasant's, cot- 
tage. 

Marcslujs. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine.. 



T is much to be regretted, that 
the language of censure and ri- 
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dicule is of io easy acquirement, 
as to be within the range of the 
meanest capacity./ Ho very extra- 
ordinary exertion of intellect is re- 
quired to misquote, misrepresent, or 
calumniate. The words absurd, ri- 
diculous, nonsensical, may be pro- 
nounced with, as imposing an air, 
and as strong an emphasis, by the 
merest blockhead, as by the man of 
the greatest talents. And while in- 
dolence and ignorance can be grati- 
fied with so slight an effort, can 
we expect them to with- hold their 
dull jests, and silly sneers ? Can we 
expect them to sit modestly down in 
the lowest place, and listen, that 
tbey may learn ? That were, we 
need not scruple to say, a perversion 
of nature. Every animal' mnst have 
its own appropriate nourishment. 

" Pasce l'agna l'erbette, illupo t'agne." 

Malicious envy must be gratified 
with senseless gibes, and empty va- 
nity. may be allowed its portion of 
loud impertinence, and unmeaning 
ridicule. 

It m a y be supposed, that a mind 
possessed of even a moderate degree 
of firmness, would remain perfectly 
unmoved by the cavils of ignorance^ 
and proceed quietly on its way, 
without deigning to notice the bray- 
ing ass, or yelping cur, that would 



